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ORIGINAL DEPARTMENT. _ 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF HUMANITY. 





No. XVIL—THE BLACKS AND THE WHITES. 


To deny that there are distinctions between races 
of human beings, would be as foolish as to deny the 
existence of men short and tall, fair and swarthy, or 
with different coloured eyes or hair. And to deny 
that there are some races decidedly inferior to others 
in mental endowment and capacity, would be as absurd 
as to deny the existence of great mental inequalities 
among the inhabitants of the same town, or even of 
the same family. But this admission does not imply 
that the human race is composed of different kinds, 
distinct in nature, and descended from different stocks. 
To admit such a thing, is not only to fly in the face 
of Scripture, but even of science apart from revela- 
tion. Seeing that man, in all his varieties, has cer- 
tain qualities in common,—that white, black, red, and 
brown human beings are capable of existing in almost 
any portion of the globe, and are capable of being 
acclimatized under almost any sky,—that they are 
capable of freely intermarrying, and that the offspring 
of a black and a white, or of a brown and a yellow, 
are generally of a medium tint,—that the child of a 
civilized European, by being brought up from infancy 
amongst savages, would become a savage, and that the 
child of a savage, by being brought up from infancy 
among enlightened people, would become an enlight- 
ened and educated person,—these are strong reasons 
for presuming that man is essentially a homogeneous 
creature, and that all the differences in the races do 
not warrant us in considering the whole of mankind 
as belonging to more than one race. 

The question may indeed be asked, If the whole 
human race are descended from one pair, what were 
the physical characteristics of that pair, and when and 
how did the differences arise, which now mark out 
mankind into races of white, black, brown, yellow, 
red, &c.? The answer is simple, but it is not satis- 
factory. We do not know. Far back in history, we 
find these distinctions existing ; and we can only con- 
fess our ignorance, and place this matter among other 
matters connected with the early history of our race, 
which, perhaps, may yet be discovered. It is enough 
for us to know that there are strong, very strong 
natural reasons for believing in the unity of the human 
species ; and we may believe that all the varieties of 
our race were intended, like the variations in human 
speech or language, to work out some great moral 
purpose or end in the history of our race. 

Certainly, looking at man, there appears strong 
ground for believing, at first sight, in the idea, that 
the human race is divided into distinct branches 
descended from different parents. We know that 
climate does not produce colour; a fair man may 
become brown, or almost black, by exposure to the 
sun, but his children are white ; and if a colony of 
blacks were introduced into England, and to marry 
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amongst themselves, their children would be black to 
their latest posterity. Looking also at the history of 
man, we may ask, Why have the Blacks of Africa 
remained apparently stationary for centuries, while 
white men have emerged from barbarism? Why 
have the Hindoos remained for ages a civilized yet 
apparently a passive, immobile, immutable race ? 
What has kept China in its present condition for such 
a lengthened period? How is Australia peopled by 
a race standing at the very foot of the ladder of 
humanity, when in New Zealand, a few hundred miles 
from its shores, there is to be found a fierce, active, 
manly people, quite distinct in character? Argu- 
ments, founded on such considerations as these, have 
led sceptical writers to regard man as being decidedly 
composed of different species or races. 

But let us take the dog, that faithful creature 
which has linked itself to the human race, and fol- 
lowed man all round the globe. What relation has 
the bull-dog or the mastiff to the greyhound ; or the 
terrier to the lap-dog? What an immense variety, 
too, in the various races or breeds of the dog! They 
exhibit all forms, colours, dispositions, and sizes. Yet 
the dog is clearly of one race; and though we cannot 
tell what was the original or parent stock, yet we have 
good grounds for believing in the fact of a common 
descent. The horse and the ox present similar ex- 
amples of great variations in races, produced by the 
long course of years, in their domestic treatment and 
circumstances. 

Why may not man exhibit a similar example of 
many varieties coming down from one stock ? There 
is a vast distinction between a very fair white man 
and a decided black or negro; but how many shades 
are there amongst the whites—how many amongst 
the browns—how many even amongst the blacks ! 
The difference between a Briton and a Spaniard is 
considerable, and the difference between a Scotchman 
and an Englishman, though not so great, is still con- 
siderable. In truth, the human race presents far 
more varieties than the dog, whose varieties might 
almost puzzle an enumerator. 

There are difficulties attending the belief that the 
whole human race is descended from one pair of 
human beings. But the difficulties attending the idea 
that man is descended from several distinct stocks, 
are more numerous and harder to be got over; while 
the belief in the unity of man reconciles us with 
revelation and ourselves. There is common ground 
over all the world for the labours cf the missionary 
and the philanthropist ; and as we gaze on our fel- 
low-creatures, white, red, black, or brown, let us say, 
“Sirs, ye are brethren,—why do ye wrong one to 
another ?” 

In this spirit, we present our engraving, repre- 
senting negroes in a South American plantation. 
Gaze on them, reader, before you dare to think that 
they are not your brethren, descended from the same 
parents. 
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ENGLISH SEATS AND SCENERY. 


No. I.—BLENHEIM. 
Part SEconpb. 


THE entrance hall at Blenheim is unspeakably grand, 
rising the whole height of the palace, about 67 feet. It 
enters from the large Corinthian portico at the north front, 
which extends from wing to wing, upwards of 114 
yards. The ceiling of the hall is painted by Sir James 
Thornhill, with an allegorical representation of Victory 
crowning the duke; and the sides and galleries of this 
noble apartment are ornamented with pictures and statues 
of great merit, particularly of the duke and duchess, whose 
likenesses are repeated certainly too often. The duchess 
is represented as a splendid beauty, but rather of a bold 
and haughty aspect. From the hall, visitors are con- 
ducted successively to the drawing rooms, dining room, 
gallery, library, and other apartments in the house, to 
which we may here briefly refer, before alluding to the 
works of art with which they are crowded. 

The ‘bay room window,’ which we first enter, is hung 
with tapestry of great beauty, which, with the numerous 
pictures and mirrors, gives an air of great comfort to the 
apartment. The next room is the duke’s study, full of 
pictures, and containing some fine bronzes. The east 
drawing room, the little drawing room, and the state draw- 
ing room, are successively shown, all of which are hung 
with crimson cloth or tapestry, and crowded with pictures, 
many of them by the old masters. The state drawing 
room, in particular, is the finest of all the apartments for 
the richness of its furniture, the splendour of its decora- 
tions, its noble proportions, and the taste displayed in its 
arrangement. It contains some fine tapestry representing 
the march to Bouchain and its siege. The dining room 
is next to be visited ; a lofty and commodious apartment, 
containing among other pictures, several by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, of the Marlborough family, to which we shall 
allude presently. From this room we enter a magnificent 
apartment called “the Saloon,” the lower part of which is 
lined with marble, of which the large door cases are likewise 
entirely composed. The ceiling and gy ate of the 
hall are painted by La Guerré, the former being an 
allegorical painting complimentary to the duke, the latter 
of the principal nations of the world. 

The state bed chamber, hung with blue damask, is also 
very elegant. The bed-posts, which are richly carved and 
gilded, are decorated with military trophies, and the top 
rising into a dome, is surmounted by a ducal coronet. 

It is now necessary to refer to a few of the paintings, 
many of which are masterpieces, varied as they are beau- 
tiful; and in gazing upon which, and recalling the his- 
torical recollections with which they are connected, hours 
may be passed with equal pleasure and advantage. 

The first painting to which attention is directed, is a 
portrait of queen Anne by Sir Peter Lely, which, though 
generally admired, and said to be a good likeness, does 
strike one as rather an inanimate portrait, not at all ex- 
pressive. Her features have that cold and calculating 
look, which we can suppose to have belonged to one who 
could so easily abandon her father in his adversity, and 
which drew from him the pathetic exclamation—* God 
help me, my own children have forsaken me !” 

Next is a portrait of the well-known duke of Bucking- 
ham, by Sir Godfrey Kneller, remarkable for the delicate 
turn of his features, his chivalrous dignity, and tasteful 
dress. Farther on, is a beautiful Madonna by Carlo 
Dolce. Among countless Madonnas at Blenheim, this 
is the most pre-eminently beautiful. She is in a blue 
dress, wearing a tiara of brilliants on her forehead ; there 








is a soft dropping of the eye, while a tear rests on her 
lovely cheek. In this noble picture, the hand is symmetry 
itself, and the expression of the countenance unspeakably 
beautiful. Two other Madonnas by Vandyke and Da- 
Vinci are pointed out, but the traveller after seein 
Dolce’s, cannot stop to admire them, returning again an 
again to gaze upon this sweet and lovely face, breathing 
an expression of almost heavenly beauty. 

Many of Vandyke’s finest works are at Blenheim, among 
which are worthy of particular notice, Henrietta Maria, 
(a very beautiful picture,) Mary duchess of Richmond, 
and the duchess of Buckingham. There are also b 
Vandyke, portraits of Lady Arabella Churchill, Elizabet 
countess of Chesterfield, and of the duchess of Tyrconnel, 
three of the beauties of the Court of Charles II., and of 
whose interesting lives we may add a few particulars. 
Lady Arabella Churchill was the eldest sister of the 
duke of Marlborough, and mother by the duke of York, 
of the celebrated Field Marshal duke of Berwick, and of 
Lady Charlotte afterwards first countess of Waldegrave. 
Lady Arabella subsequently married Colonel Godfrey of 
the Jewel Office. She died in 1730, at the great age of 
eighty-two. 

The beautiful Lady Elizabeth Butler, countess of Ches- 
terfield, was the eldest daughter of the duke of Ormond. 
She is said on some authorities, to have been poisoned by 
her husband in a sudden fit of jealousy. It is proper to 
remark, however, that this accusation rests on no 4 
and is now generally disbelieved. She died at the Earl’s 
romantic seat of Bretby Hall, in 1665, before she had 
completed her twenty-fifth year. 

Lady Frances Jennings, duchess of Tyrconnel, was a 
daughter of Richard Jennings, Esq., and elder sister of 
the duchess of Marlborough. On the death of her first 
husband, Sir George Hamilton, she had married in 1679, 
Richard Talbot, afterwards duke of Tyrconnel. He was 
a firm adherent of the Stuarts, and in consequence, his 
wife was subsequently reduced to great poverty. At the 
battle of the Boyne, where Tyrconnel held an important 
command, fifteen Talbots of his family, are said to have 
fallen on the side of the royalists. Their eldest daughter, 
Lady Charlotte Talbot, was espoused by the Italian prince 
of Ventimiglia; and of their two grand-daughters, one 
married the Comte de Verac, and the other, the Neapolitan 
Prince de Belmonte. In her early years, when a maid 
of honour to the duchess of York, an amusing story is 
told of Lady Frances having gone in company with Miss 
Price, another lady of the Court, under the appearance of 
orange girls, to consult-a German astrologer recently 
arrived in London, but who turned out to be no other than 
the Earl of Rochester in disguise. This curious adven- 
ture is very gravely related by Bishop Burnet in his 
“ Life and Death of John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester.” 

But the triumph of Vandyke’s pencil is the King 
Charles* at Blenheim, and a more majestic or spirited 
portrait cannot be conceived. The king is on a dun and 
prancing charger, and his expression of countenance wears 
a degree of cheerful urbanity, different from his usual 
mournful look, which seemed to say that his fate was 
written on his features. 

Another painting by Vandyke at Blenheim, is a fine 
portrait of Dorothea countess of Sunderland, (Waller’s 
Sacharissa.) It must have been painted soon after her 
marriage to lord Sunderland. She wears rather a mourn- 
ful expression, but the portrait is finely executed. 

Lady Dorothea Sydney was a daughter of the earl of 
Leicester, and was consequently of the same family as 





* Another fine portrait of Charles by Vandyke, is at War- 
wick Castle. 
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Sir Philip Sydney. She married in 1639, Henry Spencer, 
earl of Sunderland, who was, however, soon obliged to 
leave his young bride, and beautiful seat of Penshurst, 
and joining king Charles, was killed while heading a 
charge of cavalry, in the battle of Newbury, at the early age 
of twenty-three. ‘After her husband’s unfortunate death, 
she retired from the world, and centering all her affection 
on her twe children, seemed to live only for them. She 
resided after her widowhood at Althorpe, where she occu- 
pied herself in improving the house and gardens. The 
fine hall and staircase of that noble seat, which are de- 
servedly admired for their architectural beauty, were 
planned and erected by her. After the lapse of thirteen 
years, at the earnest entreaty of her father, she married 
secondly, Sir Robert Smythe of Sutton, who was her cousin, 
and had been long attached to her.” The beauty, ac- 
complishments, and amiable disposition of the countess of 
Sunderland were such, that her name has been immor- 
talised by the poet Waller, by whom she has been celebrated 
in many beautiful verses, under the name of “Sacha- 
rissa.” 

The present duke of Marlborough and earl Spencer, are 
both lineal descendants of Waller’s “Sacharissa.” Three 
still finer pictures of this celebrated woman, are at Althorpe, 
the seat of earl Spencer. One of these, painted about the 
time of her first marriage, is exceedingly sweet and lady- 
like. The features are delicate, with a profusion of light 
brown hair—eyes and eyebrows of a darker hue; the bust 
and hands very exquisite. At Blenheim is the portrait 
of another countess of Sunderland, second daughter of 
the first duke of Marlborough. It is a lovely and inter- 
esting picture, and displays a softness of expression very 
different from that of her high-spirited mother. Near her, 
is a beautiful representation of her niece, Lady Harriet 
Godolphin. 

In the great drawing room is a very interesting picture 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds of the late duke and duchess 
with their six children, all handsome and apparently pro- 
mising. The portrait of the late duchess, in particular, 
(originally, we believe, Lady Caroline Russell, daughter 
of John, fourth duke of Bedford,) is extremely pleasing. 
Her beauty and sweet child-like look, worthy of a Ma- 
donna, and the little boy is a perfect Cupid, full of archness 
and grace. The eldest daughter afterwards became cele- 
brated for her beauty and caprice, having disappointed 
many suitors for her hand, till she was at length espoused 
by lord Clifden. 

Another interesting group by Sir Joshua is hung in this 
room, representing Lady Charlotte Spencer disguised as a 
gipsey, and telling her brother Lord Francis his fortune. 
“Tf she could have peeped into futurity on her own 
account,” says a late writer, “aud foreseen the mes- 
alliance she was destined to form, in eloping with Mr. N—, 
it would at that time have greatly surprised her.” 

It isin vain to attempt a detailed description of the 
whole of this vast collection of paintings. 

The library, which we may now visit, is a magnificent 
room, in length 185 feet, and containing upwards of 20,000 
volumes. It is supported and adorned with solid marble 
columns, and is further decorated with statues, busts, and 
paintings, among which may be mentioned, a white marble 
statue of Queen Anne at the upper extremity, and a 
colossal antique bust of Alexander the Great. This last 
is a model of youthful beauty, after the Apollo Belvidere. 
It is more human, yet the godlike nature appears con- 
spicuous, in the attitude and modelling of the statue. 
From the library we proceed along a piazza to the chapel, 
situated in the western wing of the building, the most 
striking ornament of which is a monument to the memory 
of John duke of Marlborough and his duchess, by Rysbrach. 








With regard to the theatre and Titian room, we may 
quote a late authority. 

“ We can now visit the theatre and Titian room adjoin- 
ing. The former is very elegant, and contains some 
beautiful scenic paintings. The latter enclosed the cele- 
brated series of pictures of “ The loves of the gods,” well 
known by the many engravings which have been made 
after them. There is, however, little more than colour to 
recommend them, for this artist, so pre-eminent in all that 
related to the proper management of his palette, appears 
to have had little feeling for beauty of expression or form.” 

“The china gallery is a small building containing a 
fine collection of porcelain and Japan manufactures, formed 
by Mr. Spalding, and presented by him as an appendant 
to Blenheim, on condition that it should be annexed as an 
heir-loom to the Marlborough family. The effect of the 
glittering contents of this building, in which all colours 
and forms are exhibited, is surpassingly splendid.” Among 
other curiosities shown here, is a vase said to have been 
presented by Richelieu to Louis XIV, and a tea-pot which 
belonged to Oliver Cromwell. 


MR. LACKINGTON, THE EXTENSIVE AND 
SUCCESSFUL BOOKSELLER. 


Most of our readers will have read, in the public 
prints, a few weeks ago, an account of the terrible confla- 
gration which destroyed the valuable premises and property 
of the Messrs. Painter, the extensive upholsterers, at the 
corner of Finsbury Place. The same fire involved in ruins 
the adjoining premises, so well known as the Temple of 
the Muses, and which were for so many years the scene of 
the bibliopolic exploits of the celebrated Mr. Lackington. 
The following particulars, therefore, respecting this sin- 
gular individual and his “ Temple of the Muses,” will be 
read with peculiar interest at the present moment. We 
transfer them into the pages of our Journal, from a little 
volume, published a few years ago, under the title of 
“ Anecdotes of Books and Authors.” 

This celebrated character, who, in his own account of 
his life, modestly informed the public that he began busi- 
ness with only five pounds, was born at Wellington, in 
Somersetshire, in 1746. His father, being in indigent 
circumstances, when his son was ten years of age, as him 
to a baker to cry and sell apple-pies, with whom he 
remained only fifteen months; when returning home to 
his father, who could not afford to keep him in idleness, he 
was made a cobbling shoemaker, working when his father 
worked, but making holiday whenever the former went to 
drink: he was afterwards regularly apprenticed to one of 
the gentle craft, and worked at different places as a jour- 
neyman, till he married and came to London. About the 
year 1774, having hired a kind of stall for selling old 
books, the refuse of his own reading, as well as for the 
purpose of mending soles, his first steck of books was not 
worth five shillings. With these, however, when sold, he 
bought others, and at one time a large bag full for a 
guinea. Afterwards, belonging to Mr. Wesley’s chapel, 
he availed himself of the temporary relief allowed as loans 
to deserving members, and, borrowing five pounds, soon 
removed toa respectable shop and parlour in Chiswell- 
street, where, at first, as he would not be deemed a vender 
of improper books, he kept only what he termed a 
“ Divinity Library.” Here, however, going into partner- 
ship with Mr. John Dennis, of Cannon-street, their suc- 
cess was far beyond expectation. In 1780, though Mr. 
Dennis withdrew from the firm, a Mr. Scales, a carcase 
butcher of Whitechapel market, assisted Mr. Lackington 
with a large sum, and he assumed a gold button and loop 
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in his cocked hat; and his hands, so recently begrimed 
with shoemaker’s wax, were ornamented with ruffles. 
But, as Mr. Lackington did not think his growing im- 
portance was sufficiently noticed by the world when he had 
some time kept his carriage, he hit upon an expedient that 
succeeded wonderfully: he published an advertisement in 
the public papers, stating that his coach-house and stables 
in Old-street had been robbed of ten thousand volumes, 
chiefly Dr. Watts’s “ Psalms and Hymns.” This answered 
the double purpose of letting the world know that he kept 
a coach, and that his stock was so extensive that a large 
quantity of books could not soon be missed. His ready- 
money plan succeeded so well, that, in 1784, his catalogue 
was very much increased in numbers and value; but the 
most effectual way of making his shop known was by the 
publication of his own Life, which, in the course of a few 
years, run through thirteen or fourteen editions. Like 
“ Ned,” when he first began business, he opened and shut 
shop himself; and, for thirteen years, did without an 
assistant; but, after that, twenty handsome and obliging 
shopmen succeeded, and this the face of his catalogues 
docanal, His country lodgings at Dulwich were now left 
for a house at Upper Holloway, which he called his 
Elysium. A chariot had succeeded a single horse, and 
the occasional hiring of a coach or stage; and, at last, 
Upper Merton, in Surrey, was selected as the seat of his 
occasional retirement. Th 1794, Mr. Lackington, antici- 
pating the surprising run he might have by issuing tokens, 
as other tradesmen did about that time, ordered a coinage 
of them from Birmingham, which, with another, were 
quickly dispersed. There were three sorts of impressions 
on the reverse, but the front always bore Mr. Lackington’s 
resemblance. After he had recalled his copper coin, he 
intended publishing a five-guinea note, but this he was 
advised to decline. 


For some disaster marred his undertaking, 
And statue, coin and notes, were all forsaken. 


In 1794 Mr. Lackington made over his business, at the 
Temple of the Muses, in Finsbury-square, to Messrs. 
George Lackington, Allen,and Co. These large premises 
were originally built as a letter-foundry for Mr. Caslon, 
and, at the sale of his effects, were purchased by Mr. L. 
for £4,100. Even the opening of this place as a shop 
for the new possessor was calculated to add to his cele- 
brity ; for, on a wager being laid by him that a coach-and- 
four would drive in and out, going clear round the shop, 
without any hinderance from height or width, it was actu- 
ally performed by the Yarmouth mail-coachman, and from 
this circumstance the world was informed of the capacious- 
ness of his shop. He also caused his own coachman to 
perform the same ceremony soon after with himself, Mr. 
Hughes, of Sadler’s Wells, and Robert Allen, Esq., in the 
chariot. Mr. L. soon after understanding that a statue 
was to be erected in the centre of Finsbury-square, then 
newly built, immediately caused it to be known that he 
would pay all the expenses of one, and have it worthy of 
the place, if the commissioners would allow it to be aii 
exact resemblance of himself. However, at all events, 
being resolved to overlook his neighbours, he raised Mr. 
Caslon’s late house higher than the rest by means of a 
lantern over the upper story, on the top of which he 
placed a flag-pole, and a large flag was constantly hoisted 
on his arrival from Merton, which was daily struck on his 
departure. Since his interest ceased in the house, a 
weathercock* has supplied the place of this symbol of 
vanity. 





pa* The book from which this extract is taken, appeared a 
few years ago. 





POETICAL CONTRIBUTIONS.—No. L. 


Our correspondents are so prodigal of their poetical 
pieces, that the corner of the SarurpAY JOURNAL 
usually appropriated to original poetry, would not 
contain a tithe of them. We have, therefore, resolved 
to make an occasional selection from the mass of 
these contributions, and to present them from time to 
time to our readers. In the following lines, composed 
in a lunatic asylum in the neighbourhood of London, 
and given to a visitor, a few months ago, by one of 
the most insane of the patients, there is a great deal 
of beautiful poetry, as well as of tender and refined 
feeling. 

THE DIAL OF TIME. 

SMILE, maiden, smile, while life’s taper is young, 

And the sunlight of health o’er thy bosom is waving, 

We must all pass away, other songs must be sung 

At the dial of time, where young beauty lies braving.* 

Smile, maiden, smile, while life’s cup is of gold, 

And the rich juice within is all sparkling and beaming ; 

We must all pass away, other tales must be told 

At the dial of time, where young beauty lies dreaming. 

Smile, maiden, smile, while life’s music is young, 

And the spirit of harmony thrills through its closes ; 

We must all pass away, other chords must be strung 

At the dial of time, where young beauty reposes. 


The following nobler flight of a mind similarly dis- 
tempered, was more than half a century ago given by 
the author to a friend of the lady who furnishes it to 
the SATURDAY JOURNAL. 


THE GREATNESS OF DIVINE LOVE. 


Were every man a scribe by trade, 
Were all the world of parchment made, 
To write the love of God alone 
Would drink the ocean dry ; 
Nor would the scroll contain the whole, 
Though stretched from sky to sky. 


The annexed is from a contributor in Glasgow, 
which, though chiefly celebrated as a great manufac- 
turing city, is one of the most liberal patrons of 
periodical literature in the empire. The poetry is the 
production of a young man. 


THE HAUNTED STREAM. 


A melancholy musie ever flings 
A spell of softened silence o’er the place; 
A sound caught from the plaintive murmurings 
Of a small stream the eye can hardly trace 
’Mid the thick woods. *Tis said the place is haunted ; 
And peasants, passing there, in midnight hour, 
Have heard a strain of mournful music chanted, 
Where shadowy woods, and interwoven bowers, 
Are thought impregnable to mortal feet. 
Though I believe it not, but rather deem 
Tis but that hidden stream which doth repeat 
In that deep solitude its midnight hymn. 
Yet, o’er my mind sad fancies ever float, 
Whene’er [ wander near that lonely spot! 


The lines which follow are also of Glasgow manu- 


facture. They are exceedingly appropriate to the 





_* He demurred a little about the propriety of this expres- 
sion, but said the meaning was obvious enough. The “ Dial 
of Time,” &c. had allusion to the device on a cameo, or seal. 
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moment at which we write (February 4), as the 
“snow” is both in the atmosphere and on the ground. 


LINES ON SNOW. 


Beautiful! oh, beautiful! the snow is falling round ; 

Spreading a robe of purity and brightness on the ground ; 

Like to the early thoughts that flush the young and sinless 
heart, 

Wherein aught that might shade its truth as yet hath found 
no part. 

Beautiful! oh, beautiful! it wavers in the air, 

Whirling and dancing up and down in playful eddies there ; 

And on the cold and leafless trees its fleecy wreaths come 
down, 

And clothe their wintry nakedness with a foliage not their 
own. 

Beautiful! oh, beautiful! it dips into the lake, 

Whose dream of bright tranquillity its touch can scarcely wake. 

A moment on its breast, and then for ever disappearing ; 

Alas! how like the fondest hopes that human hearts are 
rearing ! 

Beautiful! oh, beautiful! the far off mountains glow, 

In the pale and silent moonlight, when their peaks are crowned 
with snow. 

How beautiful unto the eye, how cold unto the touch! 

Alas! that life’s realities should e’er be proven such! 


In the course of two or three weeks we shall pre- 
sent our readers with some further specimens of our 
poetical contributions. 








THY WILL BE DONE. 


WE conclude our notice of the little work under this | 


title which we last week introduced to our readers. 
We then brought the subject of the tiny book before 
them, in his more submissive moments. At times, how- 
ever, the wretchedness of his condition and his seclu- 
sion from society deeply preyed upon his mind. The 
following passage refers to the state of his feelings in his 
more melancholy moments :— 

“Such was the state of my mind, when, on the evening 
of this memorable day, as the sun disappeared in golden 
clouds behind yon mountain, I sat down.on that stone upon 
which you are now sitting, and indulged, sinfully indulged, 
in the contemplation of my forlorn, sad state; when 
casting my restless eyes towards that grove of birch trees 
beneath the hill, there I saw, slowly approaching, two 
beings whose vows of love had been that day ratified in 
the house of God. From his holy altar they had received 
the blessing of the priest; at his porch their fellow-vil- 
lagers had greeted them with kind and pious wishes. 
They advanced towards me, along the path across the 
meadows, unconscious of my presence: they — 
nearer—nearer. That sweet and holy calm which the 
certainty of bliss imparts, was depicted on their youthful 
countenances ; his beaming with manly boldness, hers 
bending with a graceful modesty, which formed a lovely 
contrast. Slowly they approached arm-in-arm, when 
suddenly they stopped—he placed his arm round the 
waist of his bride, and drawing her towards him, her head 
sank upon his shoulder, and he impressed upon her fair 
cheek the kiss of love. Shall I own to you my sin? bitter 
envy took possession of my heart, for the first time in my 
life, and I humbly hope for the last. I had never before 
seen, though I had read of such happiness. My tearful 
eyes eagerly followed them to the end of the meadow, 
where they were just about to vanish from my sight 
amongst the trees, when the voice of joy and gladness 








struck upon my ear: a party had come out to meet and 
conduct them to their new home; men, women, and 
young children surrounded them, forming a procession of 
loving friends and merry companions. Through the rich 
foliage of the trees I could discern the gay colours of 
their holiday dresses; and the innocent group seemed 
surrounded by a bright cloud of happiness. May God 
forgive me, I could not bear the sight! the torments of 
despair got hold upon me; I turned from the spot, and 
buried my sinful feelings in the depth of my cell.” 
The above passage is thus illustrated_by,the artist: 


The leper and the stranger eventually part. “The 
poor leper,” says the well-written volume, “ buried his 
face in his hands, and sobbed aloud; while the stranger 
looked on in silent pity. In a few moments the leper 
arose : ‘Stranger, said he, ‘when pain or grief shall 
come nigh thy dwelling, think of the recluse of Aosta; 
the recollection may inspire thee with courage to bear thy 
trial, and it will afford him comfort to think that thy visit 
to his lonely tower has not been without benefit to thy 
soul.’ 

“Together they walked towards the garden gate, and‘at 
the moment when the stranger was about to depart for 
ever, he placed a glove upon his right hand, and present- 
ing it to the leper, said, ‘You tell me you have never 
touched the hand of a fellow man; do me the favour to 
take mine: it is the right hand of fellowship, offered by 
one whose heart is overflowing with pity and respect.’ 
The leper drew back a step; but as the stranger still 
held out his hand, the poor afflicted one accepted, and 
clasped it between his own in a long warm pressure; then 
as it fell from his grasp, he raised his eyes to heaven, and 
exclaimed, ‘God of mercy, may thy blessing, and the 
blessing of a poor leper, rest on this benevolent stranger.’ 
And so saying they parted for ever.” 
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We have only to add in conclusion, that the little 
volume is feelingly as well as beautifully written. 








FATALITY, OR THE SIBYL. 
A TALE OF THE PAPAL STATES. BY A TRAVELLER. 


nO iaeaprlepia 





Part III. 


The following day Theresa received the following letter. 

“Theresa! I must see you no more—I am miserable 
when near you—I know you can ill comprehend what I 
feel, and yet Theresa must be mine—I must be Theresa’s. 
Never shall I abate that weakness of which I myself have 
been the cause. Yesterday you saw how I tore myself 
from your arms. Nevertheless, reflect well upon it—weigh 
the consequences! for the price of our happiness here is 
eternal perdition hereafter! Oh! Theresa, what terrible 
words are these—words which even in thy arms would 
blast my happiness! For us there is no more peace— 
death, our only resource, will be no longer a resource for 
us! To-morrow, if you would see me again, and you 
know the forfeit—to-morrow you shall send Carlo to the 
chapel. If he carries your prayer-book thither, it shall be 
for a token that you renounce Julio for ever! But, if he 
comes without the prayer-book, then the sign is—that thou 
art irrevocably mine—mine for ever! This is the word by 
. which eternity is expressed. How shall I dare to pro- 
; nounce it ?—Adieu !” 

Theresa, of a gentle and timid nature, was struck with 
terror as she perused this letter. The words “ eternal 
perdition” appeared to her as conveying a horrid male- 
diction. “ Oh, Julio, Julio, she sighed—we were so 
happy—why could not this happiness have satisfied thee !” 
; She knew not upon what to resolve. Not to see him 




















Here is the pictorial illustration of the°affecting scene. | once more was impossible, and yet, said she, remorse will 


no less continue to pursue him. Oh, Julio, to me thou 
hast confided thy destiny, and I must now sacrifice my- 
self to save thee! ‘This is the true character of woman. 

Having thus resolved, Carlo was despatched to chapel 
with her prayer-book. - He laid it on the chair usually 
occupied by Theresa. 

In the mean time Julio had been subject to violent 
alternations of love and remorse—they had become ne- 
cessary to him ; yet, in spite of the violence of his passion, 
he could not resolve upon carrying his point, unless 
Theresa should voluntarily deliver herself into his power. 
—Cruel! From very feebleness, he thought thus to cast 
upon her all the responsibility of the crime. 

The chapel had already been some time empty. Julio 
waited for Carlo—he saw him approach Theresa's chair, 
and there leave the book. He was no longer master of 
himself—he sprung forward—seized the book—returned it 
to the boy, and ordered him to carry it back to his mistress. 
Having so done, he steod motionless for some time at the 
very place where he had expected the arrest of Theresa’s 
fate and hisown. Recovering at length from the trouble 
into which the confusion of his thoughts had plunged him, 
he muttered to himself—‘ Yes, I shail see her!” 

Carlo returned as directed to Theresa, and restored the 
prayer-book, telling her that Father Julio had sent it back. 
What was Theresa’s emotion on receiving this message— 
she could not mistake the sign—she knew by this token 
that Julio would again return, and repaired to wait his 
arrival on the same terrace where they had previously met. 

She did not wait long. He appeared at the extremity 
of the terrace—he approached with uncertain, unsteady 
steps, and with an air of sullen and gloomy melancholy. 
Theresa, with a penetrating glance, read the emotions that 
were passing in his soul. She had shuddered at the idea 
of this interview—she had evinced fortitude to decline it; 
but in thus beholding the object of her affections miserable 
beyond expression, her heart was melted with the ten- 
derest compassion. She had but one thought—but one 
object in view, that of consoling the unhappy sufferer, and 
chasing from his mind those fearful forebodings which 
haunted and oppressed his distracted spirit. With these 
feelings she was no Jonger trembling and timid—she ap- 
proached—* Julio,” said she, “ I am thine!” 

From that night, Julio, torn with remorse, became 
gloomy and sullen, even in the company of Theresa. No 
care, no attention, no ingenuity on her part, could soften 
him; her tenderest caresses were coldly returned. Theresa 
had lost the power to charm. Her love, nevertheless, 
seemed to have increased, even with the sacrifices it had 
cost her. She wept in secret over the change manifested 
in Julio, yet she complained not; she dreaded to add to 
the poignancy of his suffering; she still flattered herself 
with the hope of yet rendering him happy—of seeing him 
forget all but herself ! 

Julio, far from returning her affection, accused her as 
the source of all his miseries. “Thou hast seduced, thou 
hast undone me,” said he, upbraidingly ; “ but for thee, my 
soul had been yet pure and uncontaminated.” His visits 
became now less and less frequent, and at length totally 
ceased. 

Theresa continued her anxious inquiries after him; 
went regularly to mass, and wrote him every day. Her 





letters were returned unopened, and Julio no longer suf- 
fered his steps to wander beyond the limits of his cell. 
Imperious necessity, however, at length demanded that 
she should speak with him, for she had now a new and a 
painful secret to impart—the secret of a mother. What 


was to become of her if he should thus persist in aban- 
doning her ! 
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Hearing that the following Sunday Julio wa 
brate mass, she felt that she was doubly bound not to 
neglect this oppertunity—more that her own life depended 
upon it: this reflection armed her with strength and 
resolution. 

One sole and all-engrossing project now took possession 
of every thought. The two days preceding, upon which 
she was again to attempt an interview with Julio, were 
employed in making every arrangement for the flight she 
meditated. The situation of the convent, placed imme- 
diately on the shore of the sea, opposite classic Scylla, 
would, she concluded, readily facilitate her enterprise. 
As to the place whither they should direct their course, she 
had not thought for a moment; Julio, said she, shall 
decide this according to his pleasure; for all except Julio 
was now perfectly indifferent to Theresa. 

With this project in view, she had hired a barge, and 
made every arrangement with so much secrecy and pru- 
dence, that no one harboured the slightest suspicion of her 
design. The trouble which these arrangements cost her, 
spared her also the pain of dwelling upon the obstacles 
she should have to encounter. 

The day for which she had waited with so much im- 
patience at length arrived; Theresa, covered with a long 
black veil, took her station near the altar. Thus disguised, 
Julio could not recognise her, whilst she, unsuspectedly, 
could watch every motion of his countenance. When the 
congregation was dismissed, she slid silently behind one of 
the massy pillars of the aisle, and near which he must 
necessarily pass in returning to the cloister. 

As he approached she perceived that he was more than 
ever a prey to his mental disorder; his arms were crossed 
on his breast, his head was drooping, and he walked with 
the heavy, loitering step of a criminal. 

His appearance and despair awoke a profound and 
painful emotion in the breast of Theresa. She felt that 
she could have joyfully sacrificed her own existence to 
restore him to peace of mind—but she had neo longer 
power to hesitate; she was soon to give birth and demanded 
a father’s care. She presented herself before him. “Julio!” 
she exclaimed, “ there is a necessity for my thus addressing 
you, and there is no less a necessity for your hearing me 
with patience! And I leave you not until you have put 
into my hand the key of the convent garden—indeed, I 
must have it. Oh, Julio, it is no longer my own life 
merely, that depends upon you.” 

At these words Julio seemed as if roused from some 
frightful dream. ‘“ Wretched woman,” he exclaimed, 
* what dost thou say? Go, fly from this place!” 

Theresa threw herself at his feet, and vowed that she 
would not leave him until he should grant her request. 
Every effort on the part of Julio to escape was unavailing; 
she seemed as if nerved by some supernatural power. 
“* Promise me,” she exclaimed, “ that at midnight we shall 
meet!” 

As she continued her entreaties, Julio imagined that he 
heard a step approaching them, and gave her the key. 
“ At midnight!” said he, and with these words they 
parted. 

At midnight Theresa repaired to the rendezvous: she 
opened the garden gate—she entered the long orange 
walk; she durst not call from the dread of being dis- 
covered, for to woman this was forbidden ground. The 
night was dark, and save the white statues that appeared 
as sentinels of the place, and the murmur of the night 
breeze, or the waves that whispered along the shore, she 
saw, she heard, nothing. In another moment, however, 
the sound of approaching steps struck upon her ear—it 
was Julio! 

“ What wilt thou with me?” he inquired sternly, “ the 
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moments are brief. Cease, I beseech thee, to persecute a 
wretched man, who can never have the power to make 
thee happy. Theresa! I love thee; without thee, life were 
an insupportable burden; and with thee, my remorse of 
conscience is a torment beyond my strength of mind to 
support; it poisons the sweetest moments of my life. 
Thou hast seen my despair.. How often have I accused 
thee! Forgive, forgive me, my beloved. It is just that I 
punish myself—that I suffer the agony of having re- 
nounced thee and the world; may this sacrifice expiate 
my crime !” 

Overcome with the excess of his emotions, his voice 
faltered, and a dead silence ensued. Theresa did her 
utmost to console him, by painting in glowing colours the 
happiness that should yet crown their future days. “Julio,” 
said she, “hadsit been only for myself, I had not dared 
to have sought thee here. Like thee, it is not death I 
would have feared; but the pledge of our unhappy love 
imposes upon us new and important duties, and commands 
us to live! Come, then, my Julio, let us depart; every 
thing is ready for our flight—the waters are smooth—the 
dark skies are our curtain—the wide world is before us— 
choose where thou wilt—let thy love be the star I follow; 
and the spot which thy presence shall bless, shall be my 
home and my grave! Come, my husband !” 

In fearful agitation, Julio suffered himself to be led by 
herhand. A few minutes more, and they should be united 
for ever. 

But in a moment—in the midst of a thousand budding 
hopes—he suddenly disengaged himself from Theresa’s 
arm. ‘“ Never!” he exclaimed, “never, and plunged a 
dagger in her breast !” 

She fell. Julio was covered with her blood. He re- 
mained motionless asa statue, gazing on her lifeless form 
with the wild and haggard gaze of a maniac. The day 
began to dawn—the convent bell called to matins—Julio 
raised the lifeless body of her whom he had so passionately 
loved, and cast it into the sea, Then with a hurried and 
distracted step he repaired to the chapel. His bloody 
robe—the dagger, which he still grasped in his hand— 
every thing denounced him. He was instantly seized; 
he made no resistance, and from that moment Julio was 
never more heard of. The sibyl’s prediction was fulfilled, 
and to those who would inquire for further details of his 
destiny, we reply, “ that the secrets of the cloister and the 
inquisition are impenetrable.” 


Let not my reader forget the great moral lesson of 
which the preceding narrative is the vehicle. It illus- 
trates the Italian character at this moment, and is no 
solitary instance of the terrible consequences resulting 
from too eager a desire to unveil the future. He who 
consults an earthly oracle, instead of committing his way 
to God, makes a voluntary resignation of himself to the 
demon; and, abandoned to superstition, becomes the in- 
strument of the very doom which he fears. 


RAILWAY LABOURERS. 


Ir is intended to give in the following sketch, some 
few details respecting the habits and general character of 
men engaged on railway works, and more particularly 
with regard to those employed on a portion of railway not 
immediately in the vicinity of a town or village. Exca- 
vators, or navvies, as they are more frequently called, may 
be divided into two classes of workmen, viz. “ getters” 
and “ fillers :” the implements of labour of the one being 
a pickaxe, and of the other a shovel. Of these distinc- 
tinctions the “ getter” is considered the superior, and is 
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generally compensated by a higher rate of wages. It may 
be readily conceived that men appointed to the perform- 
ance of excessively laborious tasks are of a robust con- 
stitution, and capable of enduring considerable fatigue, 
and very frequently of submitting to great privations,— 
such men, indeed, are the members of that body of which 
we are treating, who have from their earliest years 
followed the same unvarying pursuit, and may, with some 
degree of propriety, be designated human moles. 

We must, therefore, suppose, that a number of these 
individuals, say from 200 to 300, are engaged on a portion 
of railway, the site of which is distant two miles from a 
village. For the accommodation of many of these, turf 
huts are constructed by the contractor for the work, ad- 
joining the line, but‘in number inadequate to the con- 
venience of a moiety of the men. The married labourers 
generally become the tenants of these huts, and receive, 
as lodgers, a number of the men, the cooking of whose 
victuals and washing being performed by the wife of the 
original tenant. The majority of the men are, therefore, 
driven to seek for accommodation at the nearest village, 
while many content themselvés by what is termed “ sleep- 
ing rough,” and find shelter in the most adjacent barn, 
if it be winter, or under the most shrouded hedge, if it 
be summer. The huts thus occupied are generally filled 
so that they will not receive another; and although health, 
cleanliness, and morality are not favoured by this pro- 
miscuous and crowded assemblage, the men are content 
to pay a sum for this indifferent accommodation, for which 
better though more distant may be obtained, rather than 
have to walk daily two miles to and from the scene of 
their occupations. 

Those who seek refuge in barns and less sheltered 
places, undergo that privation to which we alluded; and 
when we advert to the coarseness of food and general 
discomfort in which they partake their meals, the expos- 
ure to all sorts of weather, and very imperfect clothing, 
the condition of this class of men will appear peculiarly 
wretched. The hours of occupation of these labourers 
are from six till six, with two suspensions from labour 
during that period, of half an hour for breakfast, and one 
hour for dinner, Many of them, however, work much 
longer, ane make a day and a quarter, and sometimes a 
day and a half, and not unfrequently continue on the work 
for what is technically termed two shifts, i.e. twenty-four 
hours consecutively. To consult the convenience of these 
men, and his own profit (which is far from inconsiderable), 
a shopkeeper from the nearest town will erect a shop on 
the work, and stock it with provisions for their supply. 
The commodities most in requisition are bacon, pork, and 
mutton, of the fattest and largest description. Beef is 
very little in demand, but the articles of most general 
consumption are beer and tobacco, which are disposed of 
in great quantities. Where there are one or two large 
bodies of men dependent on the shop for articles of food, 
(the contractors guaranteeing to the shopkeeper the amount 
of the provisions supplied to the men, and stopping it 
from their wages,) the returns are very frequently five 
hundred pounds per month. The name of “Tommy 
shops” has been given to this description of provision 
stores. 

The wages of excavators vary from 3s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
per day, and many of them are known to make, by work- 
ing the additional hours, six guineas per month. Al- 
though, as it may be supposed from the nature of their 
employment, these men are generally rough in demeanour, 
and offensive in conversation, in their ordinary vocation, 
it is generally observed they are, apart from their occupa- 
tion, of a peaceable and an unoffending disposition, and 
also liberal and generous. One trait peculiar to them, 





adopted, perhaps, as much from policy as any other con- 
sideration, is their subscription for the sick or hurt; and 
enough has been collected from amongst them to defray 
all charges for medical attendance, as well as an allow- 
ance of 10s., and frequently more, per week, to those 
requiring such assistance. 

The condition of “navvies” in the metropolis and 
large towns is somewhat different from those above de- 
scribed, yet the leading characteristics are the same. 

It will be seen from the above short sketch that this 
description of men, from the vicissitudes of their employ- 
ment, have few or no means of mental improvement; and 
hence the glaring solecisms of manner and speech by 
which they are distinguished, and which obtain from the 
public generally and very properly a strong disinclination 
towards them. It is, therefore, to be regretted that men 
who are known to possess a right feeling, and exhibit a 
sympathy for those associated in labour with them, are 
denied the advantages of cultivation which nearly every 
other class of labouring men enjoy. 

It may he interesting to state, that, from being excava- 
tors originally, two men have in our day risen above their 
station to affluence and honour,—one, Mr. George Ste- 
phenson, enjoys the reputation of being one of our first 
engineers, and the other, Mr. David M‘Intosh, lately 
deceased, was distinguished as the most extensive con- 
tractor of his time. 








SELECTED DEPARTMENT. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LASTS. 
* FROM THE SHOEMAKER, BY DEVLIN. 


Ir is remarkable, that latterly almost every master shoe- 
maker has a different style of last; and still more remark- 
able that they all in a manner are successful. Some 
early prepossession, or teaching, or chance, led possibly 
to some leading manner, which taken up thus, as it were, 
adventitiously, became afterwards to them a sort of prin- 
ciple. How people of a peculiar make of foot have been 
able to find the particular parties so making the shoe or 
boot to suit them, is matter again of curious speculation ; 
yet certain it is that they do find them, and in this way 
there appears a fortunate linking and interchange of 
benefits between the employed and the employing. There 
is, too, a family foot, as well as a family face or head— 
the child is best fitted where the parent is best fitted ; 
and thus the connexion goes on, and even in some degree 
is perpetuated. It is surprising how they all get custom, 
is an observation often heard among the trade in reference 
to this subject. If it be thought that such a one is right, 
all the others in consequence are judged to be wrong, and 
thence the surprise by what chance it is that the erring are 
so fortunate. The feet, however, direct the head in this 
particular; a trial is made here, there, and in a variety 
of places, and still unsatisfactory; when at last, as the 
old proverb is, getting out of the ‘ shoemaker’s stocks,” a 
better fate commences, and the feet seek the same good 
fortune for the future. Thus it is how all get a share ; yet 
as the more efficient are generally the more successful, no 
reliance is to be placed by the young beginner on being 
able to wear through the period when he will come in for 
his portion. Competitors are every where about him; his 
little capital may run out; the established shops will keep 
their place, and he may fail. Under these circumstances 
the most chances, it will be perceived, are the best; that 
is, the most ways a man can turn his head towards fitting 
the greatest variety of feet. Three customers, with three 
sets of differently formed feet, must be better than two of 
a twin description; and one is better than never a one. 
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They who have never examined a foot but as it offered 
itself to the eye during the time of putting the measure 
round it, can really have no conception of the appearance 
it may make in the outline of the sole; and again, of the 
difference between it and some other foot, perhaps the 
next succeeding one that may be measured. There is a 
custoin of strangers at Yarmouth to cut their footmarks 
on the planks of the pier as a momento to leave behind 
them, the name or initial within; and a most valuable 
study is that scene to the shoemaker. Some with tves 
spreading, some the contrary; this with a wedge heel, 
another with one as full and as round as a pitching quoit; 
one foot twisting inwardly, and a neighbour one looking 
outwardly; here one as broad as a flat-fish, and in a dif- 
ferent quarter a mere eel of a thing. These are the stock- 
ing-feet pictures (for they take some trouble,) and even 
the shoe representations are not without a considerable 
variety—the broad and the narrow toe; the cornered 
inside and the lumpy out; the long and the short heel— 
each seem in some way different, yet all are of the human 
foot. Now it behoves the shoemaker that he should know, 
and attend to, the instruction gathered from this way of 
considering the bearings of his trade. A last fitted only 
up to the length and width may do, or it may not; it may 
do by chance, or fail from necessity. The direction of the 
foot is to be taken as well as its measurement, and even 
more than this—an observance of its chief treading parts ; 
that is, where it inclines the heaviest, and is most likely 
to wear through the svle, and press over the upper lea- 
ther. It is seldom, however, that the shoemaker, be his 
skill what it may, can succeed in these particulars on a 
first or even second trial. The foot in places may look 
and be bulky, and yet not tread severely at these places. 
In walking, certain muscles will project themselves, which, 
during inaction, are undiscoverable; trial, therefore, as- 
sisted by observation and wise contrivance, is the only 
remedy. Shoemaking considered thus, and in many other 
ways, is then a most difficult affair; and where excellence 
is attained, should not be denied its reward. As much 
care, and thought, and shifting expedient, are demanded 
by it as can possibly be conceived, and which very few 
are either naturally or from education fitted to bestow. 





A LADY’S CRITICISM ON THE. RHINE. 


First, then, although the banks are, in many places, of 
vast height, yet are they generally too sloping to produce 
a striking effect. There are very few precipitous rocks, 
and none of those are of the fine forms and colour of our 
Morwell rucks in Devon, which are not half so high. In- 
deed, one great defect in the rock scenery of the Rhine is 
its want of good colour. There is in it little variety, and 
still less of richness,—no woods on the sides of the emi- 
nences above the mighty river, but a never-ending suc- 
cession of low, stunted, unpicturesque vineyards; and 
these rendered more disagreeable to the eye by an addi- 
tional formality,—that of walls to divide or bank them up. 
The earth, we are informed, having in very many places 
been brought to the spot to make a bed of soil for the vine- 
yards, needs such support, for it would fall down to the 
slopes of the eminences. Then the castles so much talked 
of,—with a few exceptions, they are generally nothing 
more than plain walls and as plain towers. Many have 
not even a battlement upon them; yet I am perfectly 
willing to admit, that some of these buildings have great 
beauty, and that, standing aloft on heights and crowning 
promontories, they give an importance to the rocks as they 
are seen from the river beneath, which they would not 
possess without them. The Gothic walled towns and vil- 





lages that stand low on the banks of the Rhine are, gene- 
rally speaking, of much greater interest and beauty than 
most of the old castles. One solitary battlemented tower, 
standing near a most picturesque town of this description 
(which tower, I think, has been drawn by Stanfield, and 
published in one of the Annuals), we thought most beau- 
tiful in itself and in its position. Another castle, peering 
aloft on a portion of projecting rock, was (though a minia~- 
ture resemblance) somewhat like Falkenstein; this we 
also greatly admired. But the finest of the whole, and by 
far the most striking scene on the Rhine, is where the 
lofty heights and the castle of the Drachenfels come into 
view. This does, indeed, deserve its fame. Lord Byron’s 
feeling for every majestic object in nature made him at 
once select this as a subject for his poetic praise —Mrs. 
Bray's Mountains and Lakes of Switzerland. 








A WINTER’S NIGHT IN THE SOUTHERN 
OCEAN. 


HERE we were, nearly seven hundred miles to the west- 
ward of the Cape (Horn), with a gale dead from the east- 
ward, and the weather so thick that we could not see the 
ice with which we were surrounded until it was directly 
under our bows. At four p.m. (it was then quite dark) 
all hands were called, and sent aloft in a violent squall of 
hail and rain to take in sail. We had now all got on our 
“ Cape Horn rig,’—thick boots, south-westers coming 
down over our necks and ears, thick trousers and jackets, 
and some with oil-cloth suits over all. Mittens, too, we 
wore on deck; but it would not do to go aloft with them 
on, for it was impossible to work with them, and being 
wet and stiff, they might let a man slip overboard, for all 
the hold he could get upon a rope; so we were obliged to 
work with bare hands, which, as well as our faces, were 
often cut with the hailstones, which fell thick and large. 
Our ship was now all cased with ice—hull, spars, and 
standing rigging, and the running rigging so stiff that we 
could hardly bend it so as to belay it, or still worse, take a 
knot with it; and the sails nearly as stiff as sheet iron. 
One at a time (for it was a long piece of work, and re- 
quired many hands) we furled the courses, mizen top-sail, 
and fore top-mast stay-sail, and close-reefed the fore and 
main top-sails, and hove the ship to under the fore, with 
the main hauled up by the clewlines and byntlines, and 
ready to be sheeted home if we found it necessary to make 
sail to get to windward of an island. A regular look-out 
was then set, and kept by each watch in turn, until the 
morning. It was a tedious and anxious night: it blew 
hard the whole time, and there was an almost constant 
driving of either rain, hail, or snow. In addition to this, 
it was “ as thick as muck,” and the ice was all about us. 
The captain was on deck nearly the whole night, and kept 
the cook in the galley, with a roaring fire, to make coffee 
for him, which he took every few hours, and once or twice 
gave a little to his officers; but not a drop of anything 
was there for the crew. The captain, who sleeps all the 
day-time, and comes and goes at night as he chooses, can 
have his brandy-and-water in the cabin, and his hot coffee 
at the galley ; while Jack, who has to stand through every 
thing, and work in wet and cold, can have nothing to wet 
his lips or warm his stomach. This was a “ temperance 
ship ;” and, like too many such ships, the temperance was 
all in the forecastle.—Two Years before the Mast. 








BOTHWELL BRIDGE. 


Ar a turnpike-gate adjoining the North Calder Water, 
called the Broom-house, we left the district of coals and 
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capitalists, cotton-spinners and cannon-founders, and got 
into a lovely orchard country, where the road on both sides 
was overhung with plum and cherry-trees, which were in 
full bloom; where the apple-blossom was just bursting 
open its roseate luxuriance ; and where man himself took 
up his real rural character, and the Scotch peasant ex- 
hibited himself in his true characteristics, with his rude, 
rough, ruddy, sensible face—his high, but broad brawny 
shoulders—his firm, athletic, and fatigue-bearing body. 
Before us was Bothwell village; beside us, to the right, 
the ruins of Bothwell Castle. Mr. Examiner, I dare not 
—as I have often done with you, when manufacturing a 
tour in my native island—venture to bring before your 
readers all that friend Sandy told me concerning said 
Bothwell Castle. Sandy, whose black burning eye and 
soft mouth bespoke him a child of romance, even in spite 
of the metaphysics of town lecturers, and the disquisitions 
of the Edinburgh Review and the Mechanics’ Magazine, 
broke out here in raptures on the beauty of the scenery 
around; and he with pride, national pride, which is more 
natural to a Caledonian than even his high cheek bones, 
challenged the broad earth to produce a more lovely 
country. ‘ This is the country, Sir,” said he, “ that has 
given birth to bonnie auld sang— 


‘ Oh, Bothwell bank, thou bloomest fair!’ 


There was a Scotchman travelling through Palestine, and 
he saw a bonnie bit young wife nursing her bairn at the 
door, and singing that sang. He thought he was be- 
witched ; but he spoke to her at the door, and speired her 
name; and, lo and behold! she turned out to be a real 
Scotch lassie, that had wandered by some chance into this 
far awa’ place, and had got married to a braw Turk wi’ a 
lang beard; and here, in the land o’ the cedar 0’ Leba- 
non, and the vine, and the palm-tree, was the puir thing 
singing to her bairn about auld Scotland, that was still 
dear to her heart. She introduced him to her Bluebeard 
o’ a gudeman, and he was vera kind to the body, and 
served him wi’ meat and drink, and maybe siller besides. 
So ye see what a Scotch sang can do!’ On resuming our 
drive we arrived at Bothwell Bridge, or brig, as the Scotch 
call it, where the Covenanters, after their memorable vic- 
tory over the oppressor, Claverhouse, at Drumclog, were 
defeated by the Duke of Monmouth in the year 1679. 
Still, though I was assured every thing here was changed 
—the bridge widened—the straight causeway leading to 
it, and along which the Covenanters charged, now te- 
placed by a broad and winding mail-coach road—the 
moor upon which the royal force advanced to the fight, 
now beautiful and cultivated ground—the top of the knoll 
on which the gay Monmouth appeared on his white 
charger, now sprucified with a Glasgow citizen’s country 
brick box, with its half-acre of pleasure-ground—yet, after 
all, though just as much changed as if the Covenanter 
himself was transmogrified into a modern metaphysical 
free-thinker, still, with anxious sensations of interest and 
reverential curiosity, I walked over the bridge, and called 
to mind those faithful fearless men who defended on this 
memorable scene the great Protestant principle of every 
man’s right to worship his God in his own way. I have 
stood over the spot where William was wounded at the 
Boyne—my foot has covered the ground where St. Ruth 
fell at Aughrim—I have sat me down at Waterloo on the 
spot where the hollow squares of England withstood for 
hours the charge of the French Imperial guards—but I 
know not that any of these battle-fields communicated so 
much interest to my mind as did this battle-bridge, where 
the bloody reckless Graham trampled down with his troop- 
horse hoofs the poor devout and devoted Covenanters.— 
Dublin Christian Examiner. 





LONGEVITY OF TREES. 

(FROM BUCKINGHAM’s “TOUR IN MESOPOTAMIA.”) 

Strix farther down, and near the foot of the mountain, 
was situated the garden of Gethsemane. We cannot be 
mistaken as to its general location; and which bears the 
same name, and has within it the ancient stems and gar- 
land branches.of the oldest olive-trees upon the mountain. 
Their appearance indeed is so ancient, that they may 
possibly have been coeval with the times of the Saviour. 
When I have made this statement in formerly delivering 
the same course of lectures, I have sometimes observed a 
general smile of incredulity pervading the countenances 
of my audience; but when they are more conversant 
with analogous facts on this subject, they will cease to 
smile. It is capable of demonstration, that trees are 
yet growing of a date considerably older. It is certain, 
that in England there are, at this day, trees which were 
standing in the days of William the Conqueror, and 
positions and species are distinctly alluded to as landmarks 
in Doomsday-book. They were even then called old oaks, 
and they are green still. The trees are identified, having 
been the places of fairs and markets, and being described 
and referred to in charters granted by successive kings of 
England. Some of these oaks were chosen, as traditien 
says, because they had once been used by the Druids for 
the celebration of their religious rites. However that may 
be, the most ancient of them must be now two thousand 
years old. There are still growing on Mount Lebanon 
cedars which are with good reason thought to have been 
coeval with Solomon. At the height of the arms of a tall 
man, somé of these enormous large trees would require six 
men with their arms extended to encircle their stem, and 
must therefore be at least thirty-six feet in circumference ; 
they are two hundred feet in height, and at the distance of 
thirty feet from the ground, have branches as large as the 
trunk of a well-grown elm. Now the cedar, as you know, 
is a tree of slow growth; and to reach this size, must. have 
required centuries. Again, there is the tree Norbudda, in 
India, better known as the Indian banyan, or Indian fig 


—to which Milton so beautifully alludes in his “ Paradise 
Lost :”— 


** So counselled he, and both together went 
Into the thickest wood: there soon they chose 
The fig-tree ; not that kind for fruit renowned, 
But such as at this day, to Indians known 
In Malabar or Deccan, spreads his arms 
Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 
The bending twigs take root, and daughters grow 
High overarched, and echoing walks between.” 


Of this tree there is one individual plant known to be 
three thousand years of age, having flourished in the time 
of Menou. This tree is to the Hindoos the same as the 
oak was to the Druids. It spreads by sending down 
branches to the ground, which take root, so that a single 
tree will increase till it covers acres of ground, and under 
the shadow of its broad leaves would cover an army of 
twenty-five thousand men. Noris that all. I might add 
the decundori, which a botanic writer, second only to 
Linneus, examined near the Cape of Good Hope, ‘and 
ascertained, by counting the rinds of its wood (one of 
which, you know, is added every year), to be four thou- 
sand years of age. There is therefore nothing to call upa 
smile of incredulity or derision in the assertion that the 
ancient trunks of olive trees now in the Garden of Geth- 
semane may be the remains of plants growing on that spot 
when it was for ever hallowed by the agonised tears of the 
Friend of sinners, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
PALMYRA: A METRICAL SKETCH. 
By E. J. HyTCHE. 





ScENE II.—TuHE PRESENT. 


I sAT beside a column, musingly— 
Gigantic was its girth, but fallen prone ; 
And o’er the plain were sculptured relics strewn, 
Whose antique forms were frowning gloomily : 
The ground was arid, and the sultry sky 
Held quiet converse with the scene alone ; 
For all was still, as though all life had flown— 
Save that the wind did moan unceasingly. 
Dark reptiles crept, but never utter’d sound, 
The sweltering toad distilled its poison rank ; 
And drooping flowers all colourless and dank 
Threw out a sickly odour. Many a mound 
Of sun-bleached bones was lying all around ; 
Midst stagnant pools, where eft and tadpole prank, 
Wherein the slimy thickset rushes sank— 
And withered fungi strewed the thirsty ground. 


A prostrate temple—idol-less and old— 

Was overgrown by creeping lichens grey ; 

No priest was worshipping in proud array, 
Nor full-voiced anthems from the altar rolled ; 
But fierce hyenas, made by hunger bold, 

With glaring eye did in the portals stray ; 

And serpents, trailed along the rough pathway — 
Glided, sun-clad, in shadowless green and gold. 
Yet here a crowned nation did arise, 

Most mighty in its strength and loveliness; 

And sceptred princes, whispering humbleness, 
Addressed its shrine ‘with meek idolatries. 

But, oh! their passions led to sin, till sighs 
Convulsively were heaved; and innocence 
Found no protection, but its mute distress 

Became the food of taunting mockeries. 


And now this haughty nation lieth low! 
Her relics live to tell the direful tale ; 
Which changeth ruddy children pale, 
At the recital of her hopeless woe ; 
Thus man, sin-spotted, may a lesson know, 
That, tho’ crime mock the heavens with scornful hail, 
Yet, soon or late, shall rise a piercing. wail, 
To tell God’s wrath Vesuvius-like doth glow! 





VARIETIES. 


A Great SEcRET.—A person reading in a newspaper an 
advertisement offering a reward for some lost family docu- 
ments, and bearing at the end of it a common announce- 
ment, that the notice was ‘ not to be repeated,” an old woman 
who had been attentively listening, exclaimed—‘ What! no’ 
to be repeated? ch, sirs, that maun be a great secret.” —Laird 
of Logan. 


Turirst.—Labouring people should be informed that they 
might preserve their health by abstaining from drink during 
the heat of the day ; and if they drink freely of water or whey 
in the evening, thirst will not assail them in their working 
hours. This remark was made and recommended by an 
officer of high rank in India. 


The finest features, ranged in the most exact symmetry, 
and heightened by the most blooming complexion, must be 
animated before they can strike; and when they are reani- 
mated, will generally excite the same passions which they 
express. If they be fixed in the dead calm of insensibility, 
they will be examined without emotion, and if they do not 
— kindness, they will be beheld without love.—Hawkes- 
worth, 





Tue CHINESE TAILOR.— Among the many whimsical 
anecdotes told of the peculiar habits of the Chinese, perhaps 
few will be considered more characteristic of their love of 
imitation than the following. Towards the close of last cen- 
tury, an officer of the Pitt, East Indiaman, when that ship 
lay off Canton, sent ashore to a native, an order for a dozen 
pairs of trousers, to be made of the nankeen for which China 
has so long been famed. The Chinese artisan required a 
pattern ; he could not make anything without a pattern: so 
a pair of trousers were sent at his request, which pair had been 
mended with a patch, and needle-work on the knee. In.due 
time the dozen pairs were sent on board, made of a fabric of 
exceeding beauty for fineness and quality, but every pair 
bearing, like an heraldic badge, the obnoxious patch on the 
one knee, exactly copied stitch for stitch, in a style that 
reflected the highest credit on the mechanical skill of the 
workman, and for the difficult execution of which an extra 
charge was made upon the purse of the exasperated owner, 
who had no alternative but to bring home his bargain as a 
qualification for the Travellers’ Club ; for certainly among no 
kindred or people living betwixt this and China, could a 
similar achievement have been perpetrated.—The Parterre. 


There are secret workings in human affairs, which overrule 
all human contrivance, and counterplot the wisest of our 
counsels, in so strange und unexpected a manner, as to cast 
a damp upon our best schemes and warmest endeavours. The 
great business of man, therefore, is the regulation of his 
spirit ; the possession of such a frame and temper of mind as 
will lead us peaceably through this world, and, in the many 
weary stages of it, afford us what we shall be sure to stand in 
need of, ‘‘ rest unto our souls.’ — Sterne. 


Genius is allied to a warm and inflammable constitution, 
delicacy of taste to calmness and sedateness. Hence it is 
common to find genius in one who is a prey to every passion; 
but seldom delicacy of taste. Upon a man possessed of this 
blessing, the moral duties, no less than the fine arts, make a 
deep impression, and counterbalance every irregular desire ; 
at the same time, a temper calm and sedate is not easily 
moved, even by a strong temptation.—Lord Kaimes. 

FEMALE SOCIETY.—Without female society, it has been 
justly said, that the beginning of men’s lives would be help- 
less, the middle without pleasure, and the end without com- 
fort. The celebrated d’Alembert makes a reflection that does 
honour to the female sex, and to his own feeling. ‘“ We are 
in a peculiar manner,” says he, “ in want of the society of a 
gentle and amiable woman when our passions have subsided, 
to participate in our cares, calm and alleviate our sufferings, 
and enable us to support our infirmities. Happy is the man 
possessed of such a friend! and more happy still, if he can 
preserve her, and escape the misfortune of a survival.”"—My 
Daughter's Book. 


Use or SILK.—To every one in damp moist conditions 
of the atmosphere, flannel is a great comfort, but silk is the 
most useful covering of the body. It is by far the best 
friend and comforter that can be applied. We know that if 
a silk handkerchief be perfectly dry, lightning, the most accu- 
mulated, could not pass through it, so decided a nonconduc- 
tor is it; hence, if worn next to the skin, the air cannot absorb 
the electricity of the human body. Silk waistcoats, drawers, 
and stockings of the same material, are of the greatest service 
during the humid state of the winter months of this country. 
The hypochondriac, the nervous, will derive from them more 
benefit than from the most active tonic, and they will prove 
a more invigorating cordial than any spirituous dram ; nor 
are the effects transient, for a buoyancy of spirits and an 
agreeable warmth are thus diffused over the whole frame.— 
Dr. Sigmond on Mercury. 
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